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apparently irreclaimable brutes who are exhibited
in our police-courts, is not dependent upon the
mark of the beast irreclaimably fixed upon them
at their birth; but to certain later influences,
which may or may not be brought to bear upon
them effectually. There is nothing, for example,
in the doctrine of heredity inconsistent with the
belief that if such influences could be properly
directed, the standard, say, of sobriety and pru-
dence among the lowest classes might be im-
proved, as much as the standard of the same
virtues has been improved in classes above them.
The consequences of such a change would, I suspect,
be incomparably greater than the consequences of
whole systems of laws regulating the hours of
labour and whole armies of official inspectors.

But into this I need not go; and I have only
one thing to say in conclusion. I have spoken of
the enormous results of what we call progress and
civilisation. That they are in one sense enormous
is, I suppose, undeniable. That the power which
we generally describe as the command of man over
nature has been immensely increased is too pal-
pable a fact to be denied; that there has been a
corresponding change in many political and social
respects is a fact which I only mention without
seeking to say how far it has been in all respects